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Editorial 


“ Berried brake and reedy island, 
Heaven below, and only Heaven above, 
* x 2 * 
Days of April, airs of Eden, 
How the glory died through golden hours, 
And the shining moon arising, 
How the boat drew homeward filled with flowers | "’— 


Rt. L, SrEVENSON, 


Every holiday has as least two parts, and the long ones and good 
ones have three. There is the time in which you drink long drafts of 
sweet air, and wonder at the contrast of the present moment with 
everything you have left in London or wherever your working centre 
may happen to be. It does not matter much where you keep your 
daily treadmill, for it is more a change of heart than a change of place 
which brings this first luxurious phase of the holiday feeling—a feeling 
which comes from the realisation that all the normal responsibilities are 
shaken off for the time, and that you may give yourself to the joy of 
being without any thought of doing. You do not yet enjoy the new 
sights and sounds and scents that you find about you purely for their 
own sakes ; that comes later, and is the middle part of the long and 


good holidays. 


For a time you enjoy it all by contrast—the silence of the hill 
land, the clear spaces of the open moor, or the low lapping of water 
on a weedy shore; because, somewhere in a corner of the mind, is 
the recollection of the dust and fuss and cramped spaces which go along 
with everyday work, whatever that may be. If you have any tendency 
to morbidity (and few of us have none), you begin to wonder why you 
put up with so much that is ugly and distasteful, and whether it is 
worth while to do the things you do; and Heaven only knows what 


would happen if this first stage of a holiday with its sensations of 


intense relief went on for long. However, it does not, and cannot. 
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Nature guards against that by passing you on to the second stage. The 
sense of infinite expansion, which may be called the “exposition” of 
the holiday, soon gives way to the ‘‘ development ” when the sights and 
sounds and scents are no longer new and wonderful experiences thrown 
into high relief against the darker background of ordinary working life, 
but become themselves the normal standard of life. They are enjoyed 
instinctively, perhaps scarcely noticed, as you meet them day by day, for 
you, the holiday-maker, have become a part of them, and they of you. 
And this is the stage which only comes when the holiday is a fairly long 


one, 


It breaks off suddenly, when someone remarks that there are two 
days more, or suggests that it would be well to look at Bradshaw to see 
whether there is a good train to take you back to Town in time for that 
appointment which you knew was in your diary but had forgotten about. 
Then the last two or three days seem extraordinarily important. You 
find that you are back in your original key, and that all that remains to 
you is a recapitulation and a coda. You notice in a flash how the 
spring has advanced while you have been in it; how the dusky red of 
the elm blossom has turned to a tender green ; how everything, from the 
sand of the seashore to the gorze on the moor, glitters in the sunlight ; 
and it stirs you to a tremendous feeling of activity and glowing health. 
Work and ordinary life come back to remembrance, but in a wholly new 
relation to the things around. You no longer gloat over the escape from 
them, you may even feel some impatience to be among them again ; or, 
at any rate, you enjoy planning them while you are still revelling in a 
condition of things so far removed from them. You become anxious to 


fix your impressions, to carry them back and keep them with you. 


Finally, the train is caught, and the appointment kept; you are 
back in the familiar surroundings picking up the threads of the familiar 
routine, and it is only when you get there that you know whether the holi- 
day has been really a good one. For, if it has, it does not drop off you ; 
it is not put away in a drawer with your favourite holiday suit, but its 
episodes peep out at you as you dash through roaring “ tubes ” and 
hurry across dusty streets. Your work is not quite the same as it was. 
Perhaps you do it better; at all events you do it with more zest. I 


hope you have all had such a holiday ! 
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Direetor’s Address 


“ Life ts found to be a net-work of innumerable influences from every quarter that we 
cannot trace or explain, but to which the loving soul responds with native delight "— 


R. W. Corset. 


At the moment there does not appear to be anything which urgently 
calls for report or comment ; and we may be thankful there is nothing of 
such serious import to induce sobriety as there was last term. The thing 
which is most likely to induce a sort of sobriety in some of us is the un- 
alluring prospect of an exacting spell of routine ; but it will not affect any 
of you so much as it will those who have to plan and arrange things 
for you, and those of you whom it will concern it will affect in different 
degrees. Not many of you will be much concerned about the deferred 
Patron’s Fund Orchestral Concert, which is to come off on January 23, 
and only a few will be deeply concerned about the Scholarship Examina- 
tions. A good many will possibly be eagerly concerned in the Annual 
Meeting of the College Union, and the dinner which is to be solemnized 
after it on Thursday next of blessed augury ; and there will be a good 
many of you who will be concerned about the Annual Examination at the 
end of the coming term, and will no doubt be anxious to distinguish 
yourselves in that function. And before we meet again after the holidays 
there will come the Examination for the Associateship, which is likely 
to arouse considerable anxiety in the breasts of some who will be crowding 
round those harassing lists on the Notice Boards in the last week of 
April. It is the inevitable kind of routine which is part and parcel of the 
necessary order of things in an Institution like ours ; and orderly routine 
is good for most of us if we can get a sufficiently detached view of it. 
Our human nature is apt to rebel against things which have a tiresome 
way of turning up in orderly succession, and seem to tend to monotony 
and limitation of our sense of liberty—and I am afraid I must confess to 
having secret sympathy with people who sometimes feel driven to break 
loose and get away from the insistent trammels of law and order, But 
we clearly cannot do without them. Even Christmas, which seems to 
come oftener and oftener as we get older, always persists in coming on 
the same day—whereas Easter, which is the only event of the kind which 
is not regular in its incidence, too often gives us the impression that 


its caprices are extremely annoying. Human nature, being what it is, 
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must be expected sometimes to desire more latitude of caprice than 
would be profitable. 

But the thing that always compensates for the weariness of routine is 
having something interesting to do—and the fact that most of you are 
genuinely interested in what you are doing is probably the reason why 
we find the impulse to break loose so little in evidence at the College. 
We are most of us even so interested that we almost seem to forget the 
College is an educational Establishment! And I do not want to emphasize 
the fact unnecessarily either. It has an oppressive sound in spite of all 
the hopeful changes which have come about in theories of education 
since I was a boy. The newest idea is that all processes of education 
ought to be enjoyable, because people assimilate so much more quickly 
what they enjoy, and it is surprising how fast and to what an extent 
the idea is being realized. It cannot be as much as a little half century 
ago that people used to think of schools as places where dry-as-dust old 
fogeys used to keep what order they could with birch or big stick, and 
tried to drum into young people’s heads a lot of things which did not 
mean anything to them, and which they learned with distaste, and for- 
pot with promplitude, They taught us symbols and technicalities and 
formulas, and did not explain what they meant. Nowadays we go to the 
other extreme and try to appeal to young people’s imaginations and to 
enlarge their understanding from the first; and are even impelled to 
extenuate, and apologise for reference to formulas at all ! 

It really ought to be quite obvious that you can neither learn 
nor enjoy anything much unless you understand it ; and that when 
once you begin to understand, you understand more and more, and 
the more you understand the more you enjoy. But the mere know- 
ledge of formulas and technicalities cannot give any decently constituted 
human being any legitimate pleasure. The pleasure comes rightly enough 
when they begin to be understood and to mean something, but it has 
no right to come before. It is one of the most difficult of things to make 
people who are learning anything realize that the cramming of their 
memories with mere formulas and theories is no better than stuffing their 
minds with husks, and spoils their mental digestion. There are some 
hapless people who have such dangerous memories that they get positively 
choked with the mere confused lumber of things that have not any 


meaning or coherence, and lose the capacity to think at all. Getting to be 
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able to think is much more important than piling up huge slag- 
heaps of disconnected facts. It is excellent for you to read all you 
can, and know all you can, but it is not much good in the end if 
what you read does not soak in and get assimilated. And it will not 
matter how much you forget if you get your mind enlarged and expanded 
and more capable of understanding things. 

What people call Academicism is for the most part knowledge of 
formulas without understanding. It is a thing every Institution like 
ours has constantly to be on the look out for and to circumvent. 
It arises through the difficulty of providing for so many different types 
of human beings. Every individuality has its own special aptitudes, 
its special ways of taking things in and special things which have attrac- 
tion for it. But even the most luminous minded teacher cannot see 
into the nature of every pupil who comes to him, and find out how to 
teach him what he has to know in the particular way the particular in- 
dividual requires. What is good for one is not good for another, and a 
teacher who has to tackle a large and reluctant harmony class would 
soon be only fit for a lunatic asylum if he tried to keep in mind all the 
individual difficulties which beset the particular individuals. Some would 
have particular difficulty in avoiding consecutive fifths, some in avoiding 
false relations ; some would want to resolve their discords in the wrong 
parts, and some would not want to resolve them at all. It would be 
waste of time to devote prolonged attention to the difficulty which besets 
some particular individual and is no difficulty to any of the others ; and 
so some sort of general average has to be found which more or less 
applies to various types of mind, and too often just leaves out the best 
types and merely galls them—which often has very unfortunate results 
and puts the best type of mind at cross purposes with its teacher, and 
makes its teacher annoyed with his best type of pupil. The only ab- 
solute solution of such complicated situations is for people to do most 
of their learning for themselves. It has been said before, and may be 
serviceably said again many times, that the best teachers are those who 
can teach people to find out things for themselves ; and it may be added 
that the best learners are those who do not expect to learn everything 
from their teachers. Each one of us has his own particular way of being 
bothered, and in the end he has to find it out for himself, and if he does 


not and gives up the tussle, he goes on being permanently ineffectual. 
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But in the majority of cases such failures arise from going the wrong 
way to work ; and we get plenty of proofs of it. When we look at some of 
the paralytic answers which are given in the harmony examinations (for 
instance) it is obvious that the makers of them have been trying to write 
their harmonizations mechanically, without looking at them from any 
musical point of view. The things do not approach to anything like 
musical sounds in their heads; and they are trying to apply rules which 
have no background of perceptible fact in them—and as they do not 
understand the rules in the light of anything but formulas, they merely 
break them in the very feeblest fashion. There are good ways of breaking 
rules and bad ways. The good ways are the ways of those who understand 
something, and have reasons even for breaking rules ; and the bad ways 
are the ways of those who have never approached the understanding 
of what the rules mean. And it is just the same with every branch of 
musical learning. There is nothing so dreary and hopeless as people 
solemnly doing just what their teachers tell them to do without any kind 
of sense of what they are doing. When they only play their passages 
and do their phrasing as they are told to do, they are no better than 
machines. They certainly are not nearly so effectual as parrots, because 
parrots are inherently funny—often most delightfully funny when they 
spell themselves with an ‘a.’ And mere mechanical performance of 
pieces just as instructed is not at all funny but too often exasperating, 
because it usually is a parody. The only way to arrive successfully at 
playing things as you are told is to attain to the actual realization in 
effect of the rightness of what you are told, and to play the things not 
as you are told but better; to feel in your own persons that some special 
piece of phrasing or musical clocution is admirable and delightful, and 
to contrive to give the phrase with that feeling, and not merely following 
mechanical instructions. 

I know quite well the excuse that is made, that the mastery of 
countless details of technique and the accepted readings of well-known 
masterpieces absorbs so much of the energies that the mind has not 
any vigour left for any more, and it becomes atrophied. It is partly 
because people do not realize that they would not have to learn each 
detail separately if they really understood, and could thereby sort the 
details into the groups to which the same rules or methods apply. When 


you understand a few things you find the oppressiveness of details begins 
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to lift, and there does not then seem to be so many of them, because so 
many come together by affinities ; and the difficulty of arriving at this 
kind of understanding too often comes of having to do things one does 
not enjoy. One hardly expects people to enjoy practising scales and 
technical exercises, yet if one understands such things in their wider 
sense, one can enjoy the feeling that they are helping to a desired end. 
Enjoyment does not consist solely in the sense of immediate pleasure, but 
in the sense of the relation of what one is doing to what is to come out 
of it. There are all sorts of gradations of enjoyment, and some of them 
are even painful. To enjoy life fully you have to realize that everything 
that a man can do in this world has some relation to something else—and 
the wider the range of relations you are capable of feeling, the more com- 
plete and constant is the sum of your enjoyment. There is no more futile 
misconception than the theory of living in the present. What is the present ? 
It is a moment and it is gone! It becomes interesting solely through 
what it is connected with. If it is linked on to something wider it begins 
to spread out and become big and the little moments become greater 
and greater when their connection with more and more other moments 
is realized. We believe that the way to enjoy life is to fill it as full as 
it will hold. But it is of no use to fill it with details of which the inherent 
connection is not perceived. You might as well fill yourself with bran 
and be a doll at once. If you could only see it, there is an obvious connec- 
tion between all the things you do. Your harmony is connected with your 
practical work; your playtime with your working time; your gossip 
with your wisdom ; your achievements with your failures ; your apprecia- 
tion with your criticism ; your laughter with your tears. It is the bane 
of the undeveloped mind to over-estimate immediate sensations and 
vivid moments—and what you are here for is to develope your mind, 
and learn how all things that have any value in life are not isolated but 
inherently connected ; and that vivid moments are only vivid because 
of their connection with other moments. 

In these days we are slowly realizing that everything is achieved 
by mind. Mere blundering brute strength is quite out of date. The 
powers of a dozen elephants are quite useless to cope with the smallest 
and weakest little man who can use his wits. And the little man gets the 
better of the elephants by understanding what he has got to do—and it is 
the same with the things you have to do here. You have a vast lot 
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of different objects to achieve. Some of you want to be public singers, 
some to be solo pianists, some to be great violinists and some to be 
cathedral organists, some to be successful teachers and some to compose 
masterpieces. But whatever you want to do, the same facts apply. If 
you merely concern yourselves with the letter, and do not find out the 
spirit which the letter spells, you are condemned to be little better than 
lay figures. You cannot teach people what you yourselves do not under- 
stand, and you cannot convince people of what you play unless you 
really understand it, and understanding in your case is feeling the 
genuine Music in what you have to deal with. Of course you have to 
hear and to play plenty of things that are uncongenial ; some things 
that it is impossible to translate into terms of Musical feeling. But it does 
not necessarily follow that things which appear to be uncongenial at first 
may not prove to have meanings if you look hard enough at them. It is 
a very paltry attitude of mind which despises everything which does not 
jump to the eyes at once. People generally despise most what is too good 
for them. There is a familiar French proverb that ‘To understand all is to 
pardon all’; and we might give this an English flavour by saying ‘ The 
more a man understands the less he despises.’ Getting understanding is 
a wonderful way of helping people to have fellow feelings with other people 
who are quite different from themselves. If the French proverb and 
its English parallel are true, the application of them would have a great 
influence on the general diffusion of friendliness and open-mindedness. 
People depreciate the institutions they do not belong to, and the countries 
that are strange to them just because they know nothing about them, and 
therefore do not understand them. They know their own little corner 
and so more or less understand that, and therefore suppose it to be the 
hub of the universe. If they knew more about other institutions and 
foreign countries, it would be very gratifying if they could still believe 
that their own corner was the hub of the universe. At all events their 
belief would then be more likely to be wholesome and invigorating, 
and more likely in reality to bear good fruit; because they would 
know the mettle of rivals who might compete for such pre-eminence, 
and exert themselves to keep ahead of them. 

In the same way the more people understand different kinds of minds 
and different kinds of occupations the better chance they have of judging 
both of their own type and of every fresh contingency that presents itself. 
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And this has important bearing on your own situation. If the College 
has any drawback, it is that everyone who is taking advantage of 
its inestimable facilities for learning is being what is called specialized. 
And specialization has the effect of limiting the range of the judgment. 
Judgment is the power of discerning the true proportionate relation of 
the facts or factors of any situation which presents itself. It is the hardest 
thing to come by in the world, and the most valuable. Some people are 
born with an aptitude for it. Those who are not so fortunate can only 
develope it by extending the range of subjects and situations and per- 
sonalities of which they have some serviceable understanding. It is by 
such expansion of the understanding that a man gets more clues to test 
things by. Specialization such as we get at the College makes people 
judge things mainly in the light of the one special subject to which they 
devote themselves and in the attitude of mind which belongs to it ; and 
they are liable to be at a loss when they have to judge of things outside 
the range or system of that one subject. One of the things which caused 
musicians in this country to be so isolated and put in a back street half 
a century ago was that they were over-specialized. They were so absorbed 
in their own profession that they had no standards whereby to judge things 
outside it and their understanding of their own business was even narrowed 
by not being able to see it in its relation to other things. 

I am quite aware that it is difficult for young people to understand 
what is meant by understanding, and why it is so desirable. It is mostly 
only old people who arrive at it after a great deal of mixed experience ; 
and it must be sadly admitted that many old people after a life of mere 
conventionality and comfort understand less at sixty-five than they 
did at ten. For young people have much greater capacity for adapting 
themselves to facts, and much greater readiness for generalizing than 
old people. The misfortune is that they are in too great a hurry to 
generalize before they have understood enough facts to make generalizing 
safe, And generalizing in a hurry sometimes induces as much lack of 
understanding as not thinking at all. And it is through lack of under- 
standing that there is so much misery and squalor, and destitution, and 
groundless ill-will, and vice and folly and crime in the world. The object 
of education is not to supply mere concrete knowledge, but to widen the 
understanding and thereby help to better conditions for all men, and 
to make judgment prevail over chance whims and perverse spasms of 
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primitive instinct—To help men to be fair to one another and to see things 
as they really are, and abolish the stupid worship of wealth and luxury and 
deceptive titles, and put the genuine delight in Art, such as we feel it, 
in its proper pre-eminence, as a better thing to live for and help other 
people to than all the things mere possession of millions can give. 

If the world only understood, how different would be the position 
of our Art! It ought to be a lesson to us to try and get some under- 
standing of important things outside our Art when we see how stupid 
people are when they repudiate it, and deny it any sphere among the things 
that are of service to mankind. We can all see lack of understanding 
and its piteous results when it is in respect of something we ourselves 
more or less understand. An instance in my own experience will bring 
it home as well as anything 

One evening last term I went to hear an old College pupil perform 
one of the greatest feats it is possible for a pianist to undertake. Now 
people in general profess to like to see exceptional feats; and plume 
themselves on the knowledge which can distinguish special strokes of 
skill. They crowd to see acrobats, and strong men, and jugglers and 
singers who can screech a note or two higher than other people. Such 
people will talk of a feat as if it were in itself a concrete universal thing 
that everyone who respects himself ought to witness. In reality they 
are only setting up as admirable the standard of their own meagre under- 
standing. They appreciate things which are within the narrow limits of 
their minds, and are impelled to set up a barrier to prevent other people 
from understanding more than they do. They understand the difficulty 
of spinning a plate, or taking a bicycle to pieces while a man is riding it, 
because they know that if they tried themselves they would break the 
plates and have to send for the doctor to repair their own bruises. But 
they would not have the very remotest glimmering of a shadow of an 
idea of the nature of the feat of the young pianist I referred to. The 
night that he played there were several millions of people in London, 
and out of those millions there were certainly not fifty people or any- 
where near it who could have performed the feat which he did, even to 
do it mechanically. Yet there was only a sprinkling of people in the 
hall where he played, and hardly any of them understood enough about 
it to appreciate the complexity of attention, the judgment, the skill, the 


endurance and the many factors of mind and memory and muscle which 
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the feat illustrated. The same evening I had to look in at a theatre 
where there was a sort of mixed entertainment, and found myself trying to 
make out why the people on the stage were making such piteous, abject 
idiots of themselves. They were propounding the very thinnest and silliest 
of artificial funniments, accompanied by grimaces and contortions and 
gestures and noises which they evidently hoped would prove amusing to 
the people who came to see and hear them. When one comes to think 
of it, that sort of thing is not a high compliment to an audience; and 
not being engrossed by what was going on on the stage, I turned to see if 
there was anything interesting to be got out of my fellow spectators. 
There were plenty of them and most of them had their mouths wide 
open and were making delighted guffaws. The management had rightly 
gauged the standard of understanding of its patrons. 

Here is a case of a first-rate feat on the one hand and a piteous 
exhibition of hollow mechanical cheap fooling on the other, and the favour 
of the many was on the side of the fooling. The anomaly is purely the 
result of insufficient diffusion of understanding. If there had been 
enough people in this huge city who had developed their understanding 
even to an elementary stage, the real feat would have been witnessed bya 
crowd of enthusiastic watchers of every point achieved. And so it is with 
every several branch of Art with which you are respectively concerned. 
If people understood they would be interested. But so far they most of 
them do not even understand that Art is worth understanding ; so even the 
mere feats of skill which can be done in the name of Art are treated by 
the majority as if they did not exist. 

But you cannot fairly blame them if you labour under the same 
disability yourselves about things of which you have not troubled 
to get any understanding. Of course it is not either possible or 
desirable to have expert knowledge of many different subjects. But it 
is possible to have a sympathetic insight into many diverse things that 
concern the mind and give an aptitude to judge rightly. But it is 
not to be done by the mere learning of somebody’s formulas and figures. 
It is not till you have got behind formulas and feel what they are meant 
to represent that knowledge begins to be of service to you. The tech- 
nicalities of harmony and counterpoint and of pianoforte playing and 
violin playing, and analysis of great works of art, are all supposed to 
amount to knowledge. But a man has to pass through knowledge to 
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understanding. Even if the mere knowledge passes away, the mind 
through which it has passed and been assimilated attains a wider range 
of mental vision. As far as your own special work is concerned this 
means that the most hopeful course is constantly to remember that the 
technicalities are not ends in themselves but means to ends ; that they are 
only steps to the realization of music, and that it needs persistent energy 
to keep the actual musical feeling alive, and prevent it being drowned 
by the burden of the mechanical things when the purely mechanical 
things are allowed to dominate and occupy attention as if they were 
ends in themselves. 

But if this is true of your own special work it is true also of all sorts 
of things oustide it. If you keep the right attitude of mind also towards 
them you are sure to widen your understanding and help to make your 
judgment more sure and your life more full of interest—and it will react 
even upon your music and make you understand that better too and 
find more in it, and in due time it will also enable you to make other 
people sce more in it; which will be a good thing for everyone 


concerned. 





Five Xundred Coneerts 
No. 1—July 2, 1884. No. 500—March 23, IgII. 


“ Why these ave very crotchets that he speaks ; Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing.’ — 
SHAKESPEARE 


New pupils, male and female (as was said in the Ark before us), 
would probably boast, in their innocence, that their great ambition 
on entering College was to make themselves worthy of an appearance 
on the platform of the Concert Hall, to enthral a vast assembly of 


expert musicians and even critics. 


These same pupils, if asked in after years to write for M.A.P. an 
account of the most terrible experience of their life, would unanimously 
head the article ‘My Appearances at College Concerts.’ Allowing, 
then, an average of eight performers for a concert, and counting dupli- 
cates (for performers, as well as audiences, can die more than one death 
in the same concert, and repetition does not lessen the terror), it would 
seem that several thousands of pupils (m. and f.) have undergone this 
torture, so lingering, yet without humour, torture compared with which 


the gouty man’s holiday (a day with the dentist) is genuine fun. 
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And yet, the achievement has been worth it all! 

An analysis of the five hundred programmes shows that it is difficult 
to name any composer that counts at all (save members of the teaching 
staff, whose works are, officially, not necessary to a pupil’s education) 
who has not contributed. Practically the whole range of music has been 
covered: performances, generally adequate and often brilliant, have 
been given of all the best chamber music ; the best symphonies, over- 
tures, suites, symphonic poems, tone-poems, tone-pictures, bric-a-brac 
and what-nots ; the great concertos and instrumental solos ; songs and 
choral works of all nations, sung in all languages, both known (French, 
Italian, German, Latin, Spanish, Norwegian and Welsh), and unknown, 
(English) : and, not the least interesting feature of this comprehensive 
record, many British Composers whose names are familiar to-day will feel 
a twinge of half-forgotten pain when reminded that they were allowed to 
cut their teeth on College audiences. Buried in nine volumes of programmes 
are records of the first (or last) performance of works composed by W. I. 
Squire, Arthur Somervell, Daniel Price, S. P. Waddington, J. S. Liddle, 
Charles Wood, Coleridge-Taylor, Hamish MacCunn, Walford Davies, 
Thomas Dunhill, Richard Walthew, Ralph Vaughan-Williams, and 
many others. 

Detailed review of the concerts would be mere bone-raking, but 
events of special interest are too numerous to be passed over with a 
simple prod. Before digging up these treasures we must note Brahms’s 
Horn Trio performed so long ago as 1884, and his Clarinet Quintet done 
a few weeks after publication in 1892; Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony done several times in 1894; Strauss’s (Richard) Serenade for 
Wind performed eighteen years ago, and written in the days before 
German silver passed for gold; and also a few freaks which would feel 
most uncomfortable in a College programme of to-day: eg. ‘When 
Other Lips’ (Bohemian Girl), a duet from Benedict’s ‘ Lily of Killarney,’ 
a Potpourri for Orchestra on an opera by Spohr, and a freak by inten- 
tion, Thomas Dunhill’s Decimino, in which ten pupils performed, a piece 


, 


called ‘“‘ The Trials of a Composer,” on their second study instruments 
(and what greater trial could any composer desire ?). To this collection 
should be added a freak in the audience, who hissed a waltz by Strauss 
(The Strauss) as boldly as if he had paid for his bentwood chair. 


The special event of the College Concerts was, of course, the first 








3 
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concert. It took place in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall, where 
several concerts were given: later, the scene was shifted to Alexandra 
House, thence to the draughty tin tabernacle which stood, shameless 
in its ugliness, on the site of the present Concert Hall and was the cause 
of repeated epidemics among the violoncellos, owing to the gentle breathing 
of the ventilator on their heads. The present Concert Hall was inaugu- 
rated on June 13, 1901, in the presence of H.R.H. The late Duke of 
Cambridge, and on May 27, 1902 the present King and Queen (then 
Prince and Princess of Wales) attended a special concert given in their 
honour. 

The programme of the first College Concert, when Mr Barton 
‘kicked off’ with a Chopin Ballade, contains many names happily still 
familiar : dare-devil moderns who can make up a whole programme 
between ensemble class and lunch, may observe that this concert was 


not given till the College had been open for more than a year. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
PUPILS’ CONCERT 
West Theatre, Royal Albert Hall 
Wednesday, July 2, 1884, at 7.30 p.m. 


PIANO SOLO Ballade in A flat... .. Chopin | 5. STRING QUARTET in E flat .. .. Haydn 
Mr Barton | Messrs Kreuz, Sutciirre, DoLmMetscu, Fietp 
ARIA...“ Dallasuapace Mozart | & SONG .. Che fard (Orfeo) .. .. Gluck 


Mr Srunps Miss JANNINGS 


| 
| 
| 7. Appassionato e con espressione, and 

PS ; 
PIANO SOLO Carnaval...) .. Schumann | Allegro from Sonata in A minor, 
Miss CRADTREE | Piano and Violin tien ae, | eC CAUIIGIIE 

| Miss Daymonp and Miss HoLipay 

SONG Thou shalt dic (Rodelinda) .. Handel | 8, ARIA ..  Perché piangi _ Gounod 

Miss Drew | Mr Price 


The remaining four hundred and ninety-nine College Concerts have 
necessarily a strong family resemblance, but this part of College life, 
besides forming an outlet for its own activities, often reflects the outside 
world in a manner surprising to those unacquainted with the wide range 
of vision that has always characterised the institution. Both in memorial 
and commemoration, tribute has been paid to great men of past 
and present generations. The College did honour, with the nation, 
to the memory of the grandfather of the present Emperor of Germany, 
and, more intimately, to that of its Founder, King Edward VIL. ; its 
first Director, Sir George Grove; Sir August Manns and Edward Dann- 
reuther; also Johannes Brahms, Joseph Joachim and Frederic Leigh- 


ton, three mighty Classics; while the Royal Academy of Music re- 
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members gratefully the full measure of sympathy offered by the College 
on the death of Sir George Macfarren. Centenaries and commemorative 
concerts, at appropriate seasons, include programmes devoted to represen- 
tative works of John Sebastian Bach, Joseph Haydn, Hector Berlioz, 
Robert Schumann, Felix Mendelssohn, and, in honour of Sir George 
Grove, his beloved Franz Schubert. 


Of special events recorded under happier conditions the number 
of first performances is the most striking feature, though closely rivalled 
by the visits of distinguished composers, who made gratifying response 
to invitations from the College, and grudged neither time nor patience 
in their desire to appreciate the compliment implied. 


Among first performances (including first in England or in London) 


‘ 


are recorded Max Bruch’s ‘ Damajanti,’ Rachmaninoff’s ‘ Toteninsel,’ 
Martucci’s Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and, by 
home-grown Composers, S. P. Waddington’s ‘ John Gilpin,’ W. Hurlstone’s 
‘Magic Mirror,’ R. Vaughan-Williams’ ‘Toward the Unknown Region,’ 
and the first part of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha.’ This last occasion 
was quite historical ; firstly, because the Composer awoke next day to 
find himself famous, secondly, because, though the work was British, the 
publishers did not lose on it, and thirdly, because several live College 
tenors appeared from nowhere to assist the organists who comprised 
the male chorus, among them being the present editor of this Magazine : 
he is reported to have so ably led (t.c. anticipated) the rest of the tenors, 
that his solo (the envious would call it a false entry”) attracted the notice 
of a great critic of a great ‘daily,’ and thus laid the foundations of an 


honourable career. 


Of distinguished visitors, a host has adorned the programme and 
the conductor’s desk. At home, our friends the enemy of Tenterden 
Street (and anon of Marylebone Road) have found a welcome for elaborate 
works of high merit. Mr Hinton and Mr von Ahn Carse conducted 
first performances of their Symphonies, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
whose appreciation of the enthusiasm which pervades all College under- 
takings has no rival in its generosity, has conducted the Orchestra on 
more than one occasion, the works being his Canadian Rhapsody and 
the Preludes from ‘ Manfred.’ 


* We have placed this matter in the hands of our Solicitors.—EpiTor. 











! 
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Abroad, the continent has contributed liberally and eagerly, most 
of the big musical centres sending representatives who made no attempt 
to disguise their astonishment at the completeness and excellence of 
the renderings of their works. Fritz Volbach came from Mainz to conduct 
the first English performance of his ‘ Raffael Pictures’ for Chorus and 
Orchestra, and described his experience as one of the great moments 
of his life; Glazounow came from Russia to conduct some of his works 
and to hear the first performance in London of his eighth symphony. 
The great Joachim came from Berlin to conduct the first performance 
in England of his Festal Overture. The versatile Saint-Saens has been 
with us twice ; on one occasion he conducted his C minor Symphony 
for Orchestra, Organ, etc., taxing the percussion resources of the College 
with the severity of a juvenile, and on another occasion was one of 
an enthusiastic audience that enjoyed his ‘ Africa.’ At this concert he 
established a precedent (to this day merely a precedent), by publicly 
embracing the soloist, more Gallico, with a resonance that must have 
made the prim College staircases shudder in their sockets and wonder if 
they had been duplicated in vain. The wild and envious enthusiasm 
created by this act of gallantry stirred M. Saint-Saens to greater daring, 
and to extend his homage to the Orchestra: the panic that followed 
among the fiddles was with difficulty subdued. 

One delightful incident remains to be recorded, the finest coup of 
the College Orchestra. As has been said before, the performance of works 
by members of the teaching staff is discouraged for sufficient reasons, 
and the Director, with cruel unselfishness, has laid his own compositions 
under the same ban: but in 1908, the new version of his ‘ Cambridge’ 
Symphony coincided with his enforced absence abroad. Sir Charles 
Stanford, aided by his gleeful fellow-conspirators, the Orchestra, per- 
formed the work in triumph on March 23 of that year, the composer 
first hearing of the awful deed by means of a programme signed by all 
the guilty parties. All who know Sir Hubert Parry can guess how 
handsomely he acknowledged this defeat. 

This retrospect cannot close without a reference to two ingredients 
of all concerts, the performers and the audiences. What has become of 
all the thousands who fretted their uncomfortable little hours on the 
College platform ? Some delight in doing credit to the College and 


honour to their teachers: a negligible quantity boast of the little they 
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learnt at College, forgetting that they stand self-convicted of imbecility ; 
a few have fallen in the struggle for existence ; some have abandoned their 
Art for matrimony and even domesticity, and are glad to have learnt the 
Wiegenlied of Brahms. 

And the audiences ? These represent an interested crowd of more 
than quarter of a million of listeners, and must not be overlooked. How 
gently have they broken in the colts to the roar of the traffic ; with what 
hopes have they wished good luck to their favourites on the way to the 
starting gate that marks the beginning of the race of public life! True 
it is that the Concert Hall is sometimes invaded by half-witted loons who 
chatter and snigger with all the effrontery of guests at a musical party— 
often College pupils too young to realize their privileges, and too 
ill-mannered to allow others to enjoy them,—but, apart from these 
pests, the audiences have been unfailingly loyal, appreciative and sym- 
pathetic, and many a young performer has reason to remember with 
gratitude the kindly welcome that lessened the terrors of his youth, and 
the warm encouragement that emboldened him to the later achieve- 
ments of maturity. CLAUDE AVELING 


The R.C.M. Union 


Now, what news? . . . « «= - 
'Tis time I should inform thee farther,''—SUuAKESPEARE. 


SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Union column generally has to combine a survey of the past, 
present, and future, and this being the case, it seems fitting to begin 
in retrospective fashion. First, then, the Annual General Meeting was 
held in the College Concert Hall on Thursday, January 12, at 3.30. 
The Chair was taken by the President, Sir Hubert Parry, and a large 
number of members attended, while the business transacted may be 
summarized thus :— 

Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed.—Report 
and Audited Accounts for past year were presented to the Meeting and 
adopted.—Hon. Officers re-elected.—Miss Phoebe Walters was elected to 
fill the vacancy on Committee caused by retirement of Miss Emily 
Daymond.—Mr Alan Taffs re-elected to Committee.—Report on Loan 
Fund was read by Miss Daymond (Hon. Treasurer for the Fund while 


it is being collected), showing a total of £213 12 3 given and promised. 








adi; os... 
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After the Meeting, tea and coffee were served in the Concert Hall, 
and members stayed chatting together. Later, many of them went on 
to the Union Dinner, which took place that evening at Pagani’s, Great 
Portland Street, but no account is needed here, as one appears else- 


where in the Magazine. 
MUSICAL EVENING 


Only one Musical Evening has been given during the term, but it 4 
was an exceptionally large one, as, thanks to the kind hostesses Mrs 
Rayner Goddard (Miss Mollie Schuster) and Miss Alice Ibbetson, it took 
place in Kensington Town Hall, which was charmingly arranged for the 
occasion. The evening was a brilliant success, and the music was warmly 
appreciated. The programme was as follows :— 


SONATA for Violin, Viola & Piano Jean Marie Leclair c. ‘The Open Road.’ 


nd Wes) pe ep r # Mr Roperr CuicNetp 
(Adagio, Allegro, michaunce Py aca (1697-1764). At the piano: Mr James Frisk, 


Miss Sipnuy Bostock. Miss JANET Macrix. VIOLIN SOLOS a, Sarabanda .. oa Sulzer 
Dr W, LL, Hanns, b. Saenads ds vese al, Bt 
PIANO SOLO,.Prelude, Chorale and Fugue .. Mn Aon Wonniine AIAN 


: _ César Franck At the piano: Mr Harotp Darke, 
Mr Ioan Lroyp-Powstn, SONGS .. +. a. ‘ Liebestreu’ On Brahms 
THREE SONGS OF TRAVEL, .R, Vaughan Williams b, ‘ Wiegenlied,’ BC ie 
a, ‘The Vagabond.’ Miss Frorence TAYLor 
b, * Bright is the ring of words,’ At the piano: Mr Watter Butter, 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEE 
Six casual vacancies have occurred on the Committee this term, 
owing to the fact that Mr Alan Taffs has resigned, and that Miss Gladys 
Hislop, Miss Christa Wood, Mr Walter Butler, Mr Douglas Tayler and 
Mr Geoffrey Toye have all ceased to be present members of the College. 
The following persons have been elected to fill these vacancies, viz. :— 
Miss I. S, Hendrie, Miss Clytie Hine, Mr R. J. Foort, Mr Douglas Fox, 
Mr Eric Roper and Mr Ivor Walters. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS e 
An appeal for money is apt to seem ungracious; it is, however, 
desirable for the well-being of the Union to take this occasion to urge 
a gentle reminder on those Members whose Subscriptions are still due, - 
that it will be much appreciated if they will kindly forward them to 
the Hon. Secretaries as soon as possible. Also, since a few cases have 
occurred in which Members thought that ceasing to pay a subscription 
Was equivalent to resignation, it is necessary to explain that the Com- 
mittee cannot accept this view; only such resignations as have been 
duly notified in writing to the Hon. Secretaries or Hon. Treasurer can 


be considered as valid. 
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FORTHCOMING ARRANGEMENTS 
THE R.C.M. UNION ‘ AT HOME’ 


The Annual ‘At Home’ has been fixed for Thursday eventing, July 

6, at 8.30; the late date being necessary on account of the Coronation 
festivities in June. The ‘At Home,’ which will be held in the Concert 
Hall at the College, is included in the ordinary Union subscription, and 
full particulars of all arrangements will be sent to Members as soon as 
possible. 

Marton M. Scotr 

A, BEATRIX DARNELL 

Hon, Secretaries. 


The R.C.MM. Union Loan Fund 


Since the publication of the last number of the Magazine, the amount 
subscribed towards this Fund has increased to £186 Io 9 given, and 
£31 18 6 promised ; a total of £218 9 3. By an error, the total in the 
statement made in the last Magazine was put at £188 3 0. It should 
have been, as the items showed, £175 6 9. 

In February, a sum of £80 was placed on deposit in the London 


County and Westminster Bank, making a total investment of {170. 


The Hon. Treasurer begs readers to remember that all contributions, 
however small, are warmly welcomed, as showing a real interest in the 
Fund. She makes a very earnest appeal for donations sufficiently 
numerous to enable the Fund to start before the close of torr; this 
will not be possible until £300 is actually i hand, but this result might be 
achieved if all who feel an interest in the scheme would send a donation 


as soon as possible to the Hon Treasurer (Miss Daymond) at the College. 


Donations have been received from the following since the last list 


was published :— 


Sir Hubert Parry Mrs Hutchinson Miss IX. Everett 
Mr Pownall (J. M. Crawford) Miss Annie Grimson 
Mrs Bindon Mrs Stiffe (M. Bond) P.O. “in gratitude " 
Mr Franklin Taylor Miss A. S. Jackson Miss Mabel Hills 

Dr Shinn Miss M. L. M. Randall 
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a a a 
She R.C.M. Union Dinner 


“Take this for a rule: you may pick out such times and such companies, that you 
make yourselves merrier for a little than a great deal of money ; for ‘'tis the 
company and not the charge that makes the feast.’ ’—Isaac WALTON. 


College functions—and especially those connected with the Union— 
seem always to be animated by an atmosphere of good-heartedness and 
friendliness. Whether it be an ‘At Home’ in the Concert Hall, a 
Musical Evening at some private house, a Dinner, or even a Committee 
Mecting, it never fails to be present. It was certainly the dominating 
feature of the Third Annual Dinner, which was held at Pagani’s Restaurant 
on January 12. 

Although, perhaps, the number of those present was less than on 
the two previous occasions, there was a good company of members. and 
guests, which included our Director (who, of course, took the chair), Sir 
Walter Parratt, Sir Francis Champneys, Mr and Mrs Pownall and Mr Garcia. 

After the Dinner there followed an impromptu entertainment, which 
gave an especial delight because of its spontaneity. However, it was 
clouded with a slight misfortune, for the grand piano which had been 
ordered failed to make its appearance, and our performers had perforce 
to make shift with an old-fashioned cottage upright, which amusingly 
reminded one of those curiously-shaped instruments which in olden 
days were called ‘ Pianos,’ and specimens of which are still to be found 
on the basement floor of the College ! 

The programme opened with an enlightening little talk on the 
contrapuntal art of ‘Chop-sticks’ which was delightfully illustrated 
by Miss Daymond and Mr Dunhill. Mr Harold Samuel gave delight to 
everyone with his musical sketches. It would be difficult, now that 
we have been spoilt at three consecutive dinners, for us to imagine a 
College dinner without Mr Samuel’s pathetic little ballad of the three 
* pussycats.’ 

During the evening Miss Clara Harris and Mr Eric Roper gave 
several recitations, and Mr Roxburgh sang some comic songs. To all 
these artists, and to Miss Saumarez Smith, who gave added pleasure 
to the evening by playing a solo on the ‘ Piano,’ is extended the heartiest 
thanks of the Union for their kind services. 

The evening ended with the singing of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and this 
account must end with a very warm expression of thanks to the Hon. 
Secretaries, whose efforts secured the success of the evening. H. E. D. 
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College Coneerts 


“ You shall have such music that your hearts shall sing.’—A, & E. Caste. 


January 31 (Chamber) 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in F major, op. 135 Beethoven 


1. Allegretto. 2. Vivace. 3. Lento assai, 
cantante e tranquillo. 4. Grave, ma non troppo 
tratto, Allegro. 

(‘ Muss es sein?’ ‘* Es muss sein !’) 

Priup Levine (Scholar. EuGeNr Goossens (Scholar) 
Sypib MATURIN, A.R.c.M, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar). 
2. SONGS.. a. Easter Song .. Albert Mallinson 

6. The Shepherd's Song Edward Elgar 

Marjorie Lockey, 
3. PIANO SOLOS..a. Romance .. J. Sibelius 
6. Valse de Concert A. Glazounow 

Grace A. Huspnery (Scholar). 
4- SONGS .. $6 oa ae Purcell 
a, The Knotting Song 
6, I attempt from love's sickness to fly 
Corat PEACHEY, A.R.C,M, 


February 16 (Chamber) 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, op, 29 Schubert 
x. Allegro ma non troppo, 2. Andante. 
3. Menuetto, Allegretto, 4. Allegro moderato. 
Exste Duppina (Scholar), Epwarp Dr Groot (Scholar) 
Sypmm Maturin, A.R.c.M. Jon SNowpen (Scholar) 
2, SONGS a. La Procession .. César Franck 
6. Dans le bois fleuri L, de Flagny 
Cevta TurriLy, 
3. SONATA for Piano and Violin, in G minor .. 
(First performance) J. Alan Tafjs (Scholar) 
1. Lento appassionato assai. 2. Humorrske— 
Allegro vivace. 3. Poco larghetto, 4. Allegro, 
J. Avan Tarrs (Scholar), Pirtnie Levine (Scholar). 
4. SONGS... a. Les Berceaux .. Gabriel Fauré 
6. Linden Lea R. Vaughan Williams 
Prytus Howse 


February 21 (Orchestral) 


1, SYMPHONIC POEM oe C. Saint-Saens 
Le Rouet d’Omphale. 


2. CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra in A major 
Donald F, Tovey 
1. Energico, Largamente, Sostenuto. 
2. Adagio ma non troppo. 
3. Alla marcia non presto, Presto, 
J. Avan Tarrs (Scholar), 


March 2 (Chamber) 


1, QUINTET for Strings, in B flat .. Mendelssohn 
1, Allegro vivace, 2. Andante scherzando, 
3. Adagio c lento, 4. Allegro molto vivace. 

Frank H. Cutterne (Scholar). Pyitipe SAINTON, 

Sypit Maturin, A.R.c.M. Eucene Goossens (Scholar). 

Joun Snowpen (Scholar), 
2. SONGS .. a. The Almond Tree .. Schumann 
6. The Green Hat 
Vera Houston. 
3. SONATA for Piano & Violin, in D minor, op, 108 
Brahms 
1. Allegro. 2. Adagio. d 

3. Un poco presto e con sentimento. 4. Presto agitato 

J. ALAN Tarrs (Scholar), GiuL1etta Motto (Scholar) 

4. SONG .. . Zuleika as Mendelssohn 

Otive STURGES 


5. SONATA for Piano & Violoncello, in C minor, 
op: 32 3.) Gl Saint-Saens 
1, Allegro, 2, Andante tranquillo © sostenuto, 
5. Allegro moderato, 
C,. Exizangrn Lascriirs (Exhibitioner), 
Marourritre Torekier (Exhibitioner), 
| 6. SONGS... a. Zucignung +. Richard Strauss 
6. Mine own Country Arthur Somervell 
KaTuLren SMiti. 
7. TRIO for Piano and Strings, in C major, op. 87 
Brahms 
1. Allegro, 2. Tues AND VARIATIONS: 
Andante con moto. 3. Surrzo, Presto, 
4. Finarn, Allegro giocoso, 

J. ALAN Tarrs (Scholar) Piutir Levine (Scholar) 
Crpric Siarre (Scholar) 
Accompanists—Constancr Srocknripor, 
HeERDERT ARNOLD SMITH, A,R.C.M, 


5. PIANO SOLOS .. Two Preludes, op. 23... 
S, Rachmaninog? 
a. No, 4, in D major, 
b. No, 2, in B flat major. 
Reoinatp Foorr (Scholar), 

6. SONGS .. a. Wie Melodien zicht es mir Brahms 
b, Feldeinsamkeit .. ate i; 
ce, Muttertiindelei +) RR, Strauss 

Nora Moon (Scholar), 
7. QUARTET for Strings, in F major, op, 59, No. 1 


Beethoven 
1, Allegro, 2. Allegretto vivace e@ sempre scherzando, 
3. Adagio molto e mesto, 4. Allegro, 


Antonio Pirrpra (Exhibitioner), 
Evornr Goossens (Scholar), 

THoMAS Pratrinup, A.e.m. Crpric Sianve (Scholar), 
Crone Suanrr (Scholar), 
Accompanists— 

Wittiam Murpoci, A.R.c.m, Consrancr Srocxpripar, 





3. AIR +» Dalla sua pace .. ++ Moxart 
Ivor Watters (Scholar), 

4. SYMPHONY, No. 1,inC minor, op.68 .. Brahms 

1, Un poco sostenuto, Allegro. 2, Andante sostenuto, 

3. Un poco allegretto ¢ prazioso. 

é Adagio, Pid andante, Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
sonductor—Sir Cirartes V, STANFORD, 

D.C.L., M,A., Mus, Doe, 


5- ORGAN SOLO Fugue on BACH, No, 6 Schumann 
Sypnery Suimmin (Scholar-Elect), 


6, SONGS a. Chi yuol la Zingarella Felix Mottl 
6. Traum durch die Dammerung Max Reger 
c, Elfenlied ., a Hugo Wolf 


Crytir Hine (Exhibitioner), a.r.co.m, 


7. ROMANCE anp TARANTELLE for four Violins 
Hellmesberger 
Dorotuy Drvyin (Scholar), Murirn Pickup, a.r.c.m, 
(Exhibitioner), 
Antonio Piepra (Exhibitioner), Lronanp Canropus 
(Scholar), 

Accompanists— 
Witiiam Murpoci. Harry Stuns (Scholar), 
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March 16 (Chamber) 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in B flat, op. 130 Beethoven 


1. Adagio ma non troppo, Allegro; Presto. 
2, Andante con moto ma non troppo, 3. Allegro 
assai (alla danza tedesca), 4. CAVATINA, Adagio 
molto espressivo, 5. Finale, Allegro. 


Evornr Goossens (Scholar), Piitie Levine (Scholar). 


THOMAS P£ATFIELD, A,K.C.M.  Crpric SHARPE 
(Scholar). 


a, SONG ,. Charmant Oiseau .. David 
Auicr Lewis. 


Flute Obbligato—Artuur Hepors (Scholar), 


3. PIANO SOLOS Three Preludes C. Debussy 


a, Le vent dans la plaine, 
b. Des pas sur la neige, 
("Lo rythine doit avoir la valeur sonore d'un fond de paysage 
triste ot placd.") 
c, Les collines d’Anacapri, 
FLorence Hanson 





4- TRIO for Voices, with Violin Obbligato ‘The Snow’ 
Edward Elgar 
GLapys Biume. Evetyn JEennincs (Scholar). 
MARGARET CHAMPNEYS, A.R.C.M. 
Violin Obbligato—Winirrep DouGLas (Exhibitioner), 
A.R.C.M., ELSIE SPARKES. 


5. CAPRICE on Danish and Russian Airs, op, 79, for 

Piano, Flute, Hautboy & Clarinet C. Sata Sumas 
Gracr Humpurey (Scholar). ARTHUR HEDGES (Scholar) 
Francis Muxpuy (Scholar). Haypn Draper (Scholar). 


6. SONG ., DasRosenband .. R. Strauss 
PityLtiis GRAVES. 


7. QUARTET for Strings, in D major, oe Ir 
schathowsky 
1. Moderato e semplice. 2. Andante cantabile, 
3. ScuErzo, Allegro non tanto e con fuoco. 
4. Finare, Allegro giusto, 

Puittp Levine (Scholar), Eucene Goossens (Scholar). 
THOMAS PEATFIELD. A.R.C.M, CEDRIC SHARPE 
Accompanists— (Scholar), 
James W.T.G. Butter, Witiiam Murpocu, A,R.c,M, 


H. ARNoip SMITH, A.R.C.M, 


March 23 (Orchestral) 


1, OVERTURE — Der Freischiitz oe Weber 4. SCENE .. Willow Song and Prayer .. Verdi 


a, SCENE .. .-Ave Maria .. Maa Bruch CATHARINE RYAN (Scholar), 
Aonrs Curista (Exhibitioner), A.R.c.m, 


Sets P ‘ ' 5. SYMPHONY, in D minor .. César Franck 
3, CONCERTO for Violin and ar ee ieee: 1. Lento, Allegro non troppo, 2, Allegretto, 


1, Allegro ma non troppo; Adagio ma non troppo, 3. Allegro non troppo, 
2, FINALu, Allegro yiocoso, ma non troppo, Conductor—Sir Cuartes V, STanrorp, 
Pity Levine (Scholar), D.C,L., M,A., Mus, Doe, 





The Royal Collegian Abroad 


“An aim in life is the only fortune worth the finding, and it is not to be found in 
foreign lands, but in the heart itself.’—R, L. StrVENSON. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The important additions which have recently been made to the teaching 
staff of the Guildhall School of Music, include the following appointments of dis- 
tinguished Collegians :— 

Miss Annie Grimson and Mr Marmaduke Barton to be Professors for Pianoforte : 
Mr T*, A. Sewell for Organ and Pianoforte accompaniment: Mr S. Coleridge Taylor 
for Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 

* * * 

Miss Jean McLaren has been appointed teacher of singing at the Newcastle 
Conservatoire of Music, in succession to Miss Elsie Foster (Mrs Birdsall) who resigned 
upon her marriage. 

* * * 

Mr Edmund Guest has been appointed organist and choirmaster of Ewell 
Parish Church. 

* * * 

Dr W. H. Narris left London at the end of March to take up his new duties 
at Lichfield Cathedral, where he has been appointed assistant organist. Previous 
to his departure, the Bach Choir presented him with a complete set of Bach’s Church 
Cantatas and some of the Organ Works, as an appreciation of his services as accom- 
panist to the Bach Choir during the last six seasons. 

* * * 


Mr Frank Tapp has been appointed Conductor of the Pump Room Orchestra, 
at Bath: a post which carries with it all the dignity of long tradition, since the 
Orchestra has been in existence for over 200 years. In addition to the ordinary 
daily performances, Symphony Concerts are given on Thursdays, when the band 


a 
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is reinforced by extra players, and it is therefore possible to include large modern 
works in the programmes. These are excellent opportunities, and with such an 
able and enthusiastic musician as Mr Tapp at the head of affairs, they have every 
prospect of being realized. 

* * * 

Miss Marjorie Beer (or Miss Marjorie Clemens, to use the professional name 
which she has adopted) has become 2nd violin in the Clench Quartet, upon the 
resignation of Miss Lucy Stone, and Miss Rebecca Clarke has taken Miss Cecilia 
Gates’s place (also vacant through resignation) as viola in the same Quartet. 


LONDON CONCERTS 


Mr Harold Samuel is to be congratulated on the marked success of the Recital 
which he gave at Aeolian Hall on January 26, when the works he had chosen to 
play, and the way in which he played them proved what an extraordinarily fine 
artist he is—though indeed Collegians were appreciatively aware of that already, 
as the great gathering of them at his Recital showed. Mr Samuel was assisted 
by Mr Plunket Greene, who sang a number of songs in his most delightful style. 

* * * 


Mr Marmaduke Barton gave his only Recital this season (prior to his tour 
in South Africa) at Bechstein Hall on February 25. His programme included 
works by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Debussy and Chopin, and in all his remark- 
able virility and lofty artistic ideal were made apparent. These qualities in 
him have long been appreciated by Collegians, but it is good to know that not only 
in London but in other important musical towns, such as Birmingham and Liverpool, 
Mr Barton’s playing has lately produced warm appreciation from critical listeners. 

* * * 


Miss Evelyn Hunter made a well deserved success at her First Violin Recital 
at Aeolian Hall on January 28, when she played Nardini’s Concerto in E minor, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, a group of short solos, and was joined by Mr Marmaduke 
Barton in an excellent performance of Richard Strauss’s Sonata in FE flat major 
for Violin and Piano. Her tone and intonation are always pure, and in music 
of the 18th century her gift of individual and delicate interpretation finds most 
congenial scope for its exercise. Mr Barton gave a fine performance of Schumann's 
« Papillons.”’ 

* * * 

Mr Edward Mason and his choir gave an exceedingly interesting programme 
of short choral works at Queen's Hall on March 22. As almost all the music was 
modern, the choir had many different kinds of difficulty to contend with, and they 
showed the results of splendid and painstaking work in their singing. The only 
work which was quite new was a strikingly beautiful set of choral hymns from 
the ‘ Rig Veda,’ by Gustav von Holst, written for female chorus and orchestra, 
Mr Ivor Foster’s fine singing of the baritone solo in Delius’s ‘ Sea-drift ’ must also be 
specially mentioned, 

bal ” * 

Mr Thomas Dunhill has again given at Steinway Hall a series of delightful 
concerts devoted to British Music, and the programmes have included the following 
works connected with the College—String Quartet in A minor, Sir Charles Stanford ; 
a Quintet for horn and strings, a Violin Sonata, and some Violoncello picces by 
Thomas Dunhill: Pianoforte Trio in G by Hurlstone: String Quartet by Vaughan- 
Williams: Songs by Colin Taylor and Piano Studies by Harold Darke. In every 
way this has been the most successful series of these concerts, 

* * ” 


Mr Frank Bridge’s new Phantasie in F sharp minor for Piano Quartet 
was given for the first time in public by the Henkel Quartet at Steinway Hall 
on January 21, and on February 1 it was heard again at a Meeting of the 
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Concert-goers Club, when Mr W. W. Cobbett delivered a lecture on British Cham- 
ber Music, Familiarity with the Quartet only increases the estimate of its beauties. 
A new Phantasy for Piano Quintet by Mr James Friskin was also played on the 
same occasion, and proved full of character and special interest. 


The Holland Quartet, consisting of Miss Marjorie Clemens, Miss Sidney 
Bostock, Miss Audrey ffolkes and Miss Marguerite Izard, gave a concert on March 30 
in Lady Ritchie’s drawing room (St. George’s Square) which she had kindly lent 
for the purpose. 

LECTURES 

On February 21, at Broadwood’s Rooms, Dr Cyril Rootham read a paper 
before the Musical Association on ‘The Modern Orchestra and its combination with 
the Singing Voice, especially with regard to Conductors and Composers.’ Dr Root- 
ham’s intimate acquaintance with his subject, and his power of drawing independent 
conclusions from the mass of facts, made the lecture extremely interesting, and raised 
many valuable and suggestive points, 

* * * 

Mr Harold Darke’s lecture on ‘Songs--their development and present day 
tendencies,’ given at the Women's Institute, Victoria Street, S.W. on February 8, 
proved of great interest, the lecturer treating his subject in a manner that was at 
once comprehensive, concise and sympathetic. He traced the development of 
songs from very early times up to the present, and added some highly interesting 
remarks on the possible future of music. The well chosen illustrations, which 
were excellently sung by Miss Congreve Pridgeon and Mr Jones, added still further 
to the pleasure of the audience. 

* * 

A lecture on ‘ Folksongs of Four Races’ (England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland) was given by Miss Marion Scott at the same Institute on March 8. The 
subject was treated very widely, and must have involved considerable study and 
research, especially that part which dealt with the modal system. Some instances 
of alterations in both words and music, resulting from aural transmission were 
startling. Of the illustrations, perhaps the Dorsetshire ‘ Twelve Apostles’ was the 
most interesting, but there were others which came very near to it, The illustrators 
were Miss Gladys Hislop, Mr W. II. Green and Dr W. H. Harris. 

* * * 

A course of four lectures on Musical History has been given at Newcastle 
by Mr Edgar Bainton, a former scholar of the College. The programme, which has 
been forwarded by our Neweastle correspondent, shows that a great deal of ground 
was covered, and that the whole was illustrated in a very practical way. The first 
dealt with ‘Folk Music and Art Music before the XVIIth century, the second traced 
the history of opera from Gluck to Wagner, the third followed the ‘ Evolution of 
the Song’ from Dowland to Brahms and Wolf, and the fourth was devoted to 
instrumental music from Bach to the present day, and was illustrated by means 
of a string quartet. Dr W. H. Hadow took the chair at the first lecture. 

OPERA 
DENHOF OPERATIC FrstivaAL PERFORMANCES. 

Madame Agnes Nicholls, Madame Gleeson-White and Mr Walter Hyde were 
engaged for important parts in the special Festival performances of Wagner’s 
‘Ring of the Niblung’ given in English at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow in 
March and April by Herr Ernst Denhof. The production at Leeds was a great success, 
and the work of the singers has been very highly praised. 

Miss Marie BrEMA’s SEASON. 

Miss Gladys Honey and Miss Doris Simpson were again engaged for Miss 
Marie Brema’s latest Opera Season at the Savoy, which began on January 26. 
Mr Spencer Thomas was also engaged, and greatly enhanced his already high 
reputation as an operatic singer. Mr Frank Bridge again conducted, with his 
customary ability and success. 
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Miss Myfanwy Newell has been on tour for some months with the D’Oyly 

Carte Opera Company. 
CHURCH MUSIC 

An important piece of work has been accomplished by Mr W. F. Kingdon, who 
has instituted and carried successfully through two years, a series of performances 
of Bach’s St. John Passion at the Church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, by the Guildhall, 
of which he is the organist. The singing of the choruses at the first performance 
this year was remarkably good, and considering that the orchestra consisted of 
amateurs, the whole treatment was remarkably good. 


IN THE PROVINCES 

NEWCASTLE. On March 22, the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Society 
gave an impressive performance of Bach's B minor Mass, conducted by Sir Hubert 
Parry. 

The Newcastle Musical Society carries on an excellent series of Chamber 
Music Concerts during the winter months, of which Mr Alfred Wall, A.R.c.M, is the 
musical director. On February 1, the chief attraction was the fine playing of 
Mr James Friskin, who united with the musical director of the Society in a per- 
formance of his own Sonata for Violin and Piano, which was much appreciated. 
Beethoven's Sonata in C minor was also given, and Mr Friskin contributed some 
delightful piano solos. At the last of the series given on March 8, Tschaikowsky’s 
Quartet in E flat minor and Mozart's in A (No. 16) were well chosen and well played 
by Mr Wall and his colleagues. 


(An account of Mr Bainton’s lectures appears under that heading). 


MANCHESTER. A Recital of special interest was given in Manchester on 
February 17 by Miss Marjorie Richardson, A.R.c.M. and Mr Harry S, Greenwood, 
L.R.A.M., when the programme consisted mainly of works for two pianos, Schu- 
mann’s Andante and Variations, Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, 
and Mozart’s Sonata in D major were all included in the scheme, and the ‘ Duo Piano 
Recital ’ proved very successful. 


YORK. A remarkable experiment was made in connection with the Mission- 
ary Exhibition at York, when Coleridge Taylor's ‘ Death of Minnehaha’ was put 
upon the stage and acted. Miss Grace Groves took the part of Minnehaha. We 
are glad to hear that Miss Groves has been singing with success at Scarborough 
and at Malton. 

EASTBOURNE. Mr William J. Read gave a good concert at Devon- 
shire Park Pavilion, on February 6, in which a number of Collegians were 
concerned. Mr Read played Bach's Chaconne for Violin as his principal 
solo, and was associated with Mr Marmaduke Barton in a fine performance of Bect- 
hoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, the latter artist giving Schumann’s Romance and 
Papillons as his solos, The programme also included Mr Coleridge Taylor's ‘ Petite 
Suite de Concert,’ with Mr Read as violinist and the composer himself at the piano, 
the performance evoking great enthusiasm. Miss Caroline Hatchard sang songs by 
Coleridge Taylor and Offenbach with much success, and Mr Read was heard in some 
slighter solos by Sarasati and Wieniawski. 

PLYMOUTH. A set of Symphony Concerts have been given lately in the 
Guildhall, at the fourth of which Miss Florence Smith gave a performance of Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto which delighted her hearers. Our correspondent writes that Mr 
Seth Hughes and Mr Charles Magrath who are touring with Mr Beecham’s company 
in ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ were very warmly appreciated when they visited Plymouth. 


WEDDINGS 


We have much pleasure in inserting the following notice, and regret that it 
should not have appeared in an earlier number of the Magazine :— 
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On March 23, 1910, at Christ Church, Sunderland, by Rev. R. F. Drury, B.A., 
cousin of the bride, and Rev. D. S. Boutflower, M.A. (Vicar), Elsic, daughter of 
Frederick Foster, J.P. of Sunderland, to George Dale, fifth son of William Birdsall, 
J.P. of Scarborough. At home 8 Gillside Grove, Roker, Sunderland. 


We offer hearty congratulations and good wishes to Mrs Birdsall, and also 
to Mrs Samuel H. Hart (Miss Eleanor Davis), who was married some months ago : 
also to Mrs O, T. Norris (Miss E. Seth-Smith), Mrs Findon (Miss Helena Moore), 
Mrs Cumming (Miss Gladys Hubbard), Mrs Cecil Smith (Miss Florence Proudlock), 
and Mrs Kéné ber (Miss Alice Cotton). 

PERSONAL 


Mr Robert Chignell started in March upon a long concert tour, during the 
course of which he will visit a number of the Colonies. His first destination was 
Canada, * * ke 

It is indeed good news to hear that Miss Maria Yelland is now well again, 
and that she hopes to return to London in the autumn. All Collegians will join in 
congratulations and best wishes for continued health. Miss Yelland especially 
desires to express her thanks to “ all the kind College people who sent letters, books 
and flowers, etc.’’ to cheer her during her long illness. 


Obituaries 


It is with sincere sorrow that we record the deaths of three distinguished 
Collegians—all pianists, by a strange coincidence—who, though widely separated 
from cach other as to the time of their student-days, will long be remembered for 
their exceptional gifts. * * * 

Miss Annie Clare Fry (one of the original Scholars when the College opened in 
1883), was a brilliant player who, however, devoted most of her time to teaching 
until ill-health intervened, and compelled her to lay aside the work to which she 
had always brought such energy. She passed away in the early weeks of this year, 
after months of suffering borne with the same courage and unselfishness which had 
characterized her whole life. 

* * * 

Mrs Mason, who went to Montreal a year and half ago on her marriage, and 
who died there in December, will be better remembered by Collegians of ten or 
eleven years ago as Miss Ethel Wilson. Wer gifts were equally great as a soloist 
ensemble player, and accompanist; she was unfailingly ready to use them in the 
service of other people, unfailingly ready to give a helping hand to all who might 
need it, and her many friends mourn her loss deeply. 

* * * 

Mr O'Neill Phillips, who died in the early Spring, also at Montreal, will be 
recalled as a pianist of great attainments and even greater promise, for his playing 
combined poetry of interpretation and technical command in a remarkable degree. 
After leaving College he worked for a time abroad under Busoni, and for the last two 
seasons had held an important post at the McGill University, Montreal. 


a 


Reviews 
“The Organ Accompaniment of the Church Services,” by H. W. Richards, 
Mus. Doc. (Joseph Williams, Ltd., 3/ net.) 
This small handbook should be exceedingly useful to Parish Church organists, 
because its main characteristics are reverence and common sense. Dr Richards 
shows very plainly that good art and good religion support one another, that their 
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interests in church are identical, and that the organist who does not appreciate 
the religious intention of the services he takes part in, is simply a bad artist. 

Every part of the Anglican service, as it concerns the organist, is taken 
in turn, beginning with the accompaniment of congregational hymns, and ending 
with that of oratorios. A great many very elementary points are considered, but 
it is the elementary points which need most consideration, for such a handbook as 
this is only offered to organists who are on the threshold of their experience. At 
the same time we think that it will be useful to others, to those who have left their 
training behind them for some years and have been grappling with all the difficult 
problems and painful makeshifts which a parochial organist has to meet. It can 
form a means of self-examination. The working organist can ask himself whether 
he has been guilty of any of the slipshod methods, or the vulgar excrescences which 
Dr Richards condemns, and whether he has made use of the opportunities which 
are recommended. 

Quite rightly, the accompaniment of the Psalms occupies the most prominent 
place in the scheme, for they of course open up more questions of taste than does 
any other part of the organist’s work. As an auxiliary to this, an appendix con- 
taining notes on the characteristics of each Psalm is added. We wish that the 
accompaniment of the Psalms when they are sung to Gregorian tones, and indeed 
the whole question of plain-song, as it affects the organist, had received more 
attention than the short chapter which is devoted to it near the end of the volume, 
The wish is not prompted by any special desire to advocate the use of plain-song 
in Anglican Churches. Far from it. The point is, not that it ought to be used, 
but that it is used with more ignorance than any other form of church music, and 
that the ignorant use needs correction by definite teaching, which is not secured 
through the ordinary channels of musical education, On this subject, Dr Richards 
offers helpful hints, but they are no more than hints, and they do not bear the 
authoritative stamp of wide personal experience which is conspicuous in all his 
discussion of Anglican music. H, C, C, 


“The Story of the Carol,” by Edmondstoune Duncan, (Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 3/6 net.) 


Mr Edmondstoune Duncan has written a highly interesting bool, which 
is a perfect mine of information, and contains an abundance of examples of carols 
from many countries and many ages. He traces the carol from its very vaguest 
beginnings, beyond Grecian and Roman festivals, Hebrew ritual—nay, he even 
once goes back to Mother Eve herself—and follows it through various stages of 
evolution to comparatively modern times. Indeed, so many are the associations 
of carolry, that the story seems at first reading a little involved and unclear ; 
though this is perhaps remedied by the four admirable Appendices at the 
end, for reference. The eminently secular, foolish, and occasionally humorous 
character of some of the carols quoted, as also the account of certain medieval 
church ceremonies, seems not a little shocking to modern sensibilities, and the 
conviction is left with us that ideas as to the celebration of festivals have on the 
whole improved. Before and after such beautiful examples of sacred carols as 
‘Corde Natus,’ ‘Ecce Novum Gaudium’ and ‘In dulci jubilo,’ it is rather startling 
to read of the opposite extremes in the 12th-century addresses to the Ass, and the 
15th-century ditty ‘ Bring us in good ale, good ale; Jor our Blessed Lady's sake, 
bring us in good ale; Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of bran,’ etc. ; 
or the terrible children’s ‘carol’ which contains, among other choice sentiments, 
‘Roll, roll, Gentle Butler, fill the bowl; If you fill it of the best, God will send 
your soul to rest; But if you fill it of the small, The devil take butler, bowl and 
all.’ An interesting example from Hans Sachs (1525) again illustrates the proverb 
that there is nothing new under the sun, inasmuch as it contains no less than twelve 
changes of tempo in eighteen bars. 
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The carol was the earliest, most primitive and spontaneous musical utterance. 
‘Where Carolry differed from Folk-Song, history had differentiated between the 
minstrel and the musician. Just as Chaucer could not honestly be claimed as 
a child of Nature, product of no school, independent of all class culture, so the early 
musicians were plainly separate from the artless children of song who made the 
earliest picces, whether churchmen, minstrels, shepherds, or individuals who sang 
for sheer loneliness.’ This last sounds like one’s neighbour’s dog. 


The ‘Christmas Lamentations’ quoted at the end, are exceedingly funny : 
‘Christmas hath made an end, Welladay, Welladay . . . . ‘Lent is fast 
coming on. . . . For I doubt both my cheeks, Will look thin eating leeks. 

" ‘T shall cat no more souse, Then give me one carouse, Gentle, kind butler at 
or ‘Christmas beef and bread is turn’d into stones, Into stones, into stones, into 
stones and silken rags; And Lady Money sleeps and makes moans, And makes 
moans, and makes moans, and makes moans in miser’s bags,’ etc., ad nauseam. 
Verily a heart-breaking picture of charity dying with the festive season. 


Mr Duncan gives small place to the carols of our own period, observing at 
the end of Chap. VII., ‘none but a genius can create a single example which deserves 
to be called a carol. Nor is there any danger of the statement being put to the test 
for our men of genius have other songs to sing.’ 


, 


Now, men of genius; not all at once, please ! 


“The Music Student.” 


The Magazine of the Home Music Study Union and the Music Teachers’ 
Association, is described as a ‘ monthly paper for all who study, teach or listen 
to music,’ It therefore interprets the word ‘ Student’ in the broadest possible sense, 
and the contents of the April number (vol. iii, No. 7) fully justify the claim 
put forward in this description. It includes valuable essays intended primarily 
to help the circles formed by the Home Music Study Union, bearing on the various 
courses which the circles undertake. The Wagner Course is continued by Mr 
Rutland Boughton, who deals this month with Siegfried in his characteristically 
independent style; the British Music Course is carried on by Mr Herbert Antcliffe 
who deals with Victorian composers from Wesley and Balfe to Bennett and Sullivan 
and who sets up a much-needed defence for those composers who worked in a time 
of preparation and transition. Mr Thomas Henderson contributes a paper on 
“The Lied-Schubert’ to the Great Composers Course, which is based upon Sir 
Hubert Parry's Studies of Great Composers, and the course on the Art of Music 
Teaching receives some helpful hints from Mr Thomas J. Hoggett. These papers 
are all exceedingly practical, and the suggestions for the conduct of circle meetings 
add materially to their value. But the general reader is not forgotten, since Mr 
Ashton Jonson begins an interesting study of MacDowell’s music (to be continued) 
in which a parallel is drawn between MacDowell’s work and that of Grieg. Dr 
Arthur Somervell’s experienced paper on ‘Singing in Schools,’ which he read at 
the North of England Education Conference in January this year, is being re- 
printed, and is concluded in this number; the summary of a lecture on ‘The 
Principles of Teaching Interpretation’ which Mr Tobias Matthay delivered to 
the Music Teachers’ Association in February last, is given, and the Editor, Mr Percy 
Scholes, contributes the third of a series of papers called ‘In Purcell’s Time ’ which 
deal with the social life of the Restoration. All this musical instruction is obtainable 
through any newsagent for fourpence. 


HG. C 
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From a Sketeh Zook 
(IV) 
THE BOOKSELLER'S SHOP 
A vagrant wind 
Turns heedlessly the dog-eared, mildewed page 
To chance the eye of customers displayed. 
Behind, 
A small and scowling window, bottle-green, 
Stares at the sunlit road, seeming to lean 
Towards the pavement patterned with its shade ; 
And stuffed with volumes, lets no day within. 
Beyond the narrow door, 
A dark and musty atmosphere of age, 
Cut by a single trembling yellow flame 
That throws a feeble light on roof and floor : 
And in this den, 
Ranged high and low, bearing the legion name, 
Crowding together, shelf on shelf arrayed, 
Waiting release, the prisoned minds of men. 
I. DouGLtaAs TAYLER 


“Queen Alexandra’s Mouse” 


“« Comparisons ave odious, because they ave impertinent, and lead only to the discovery 
of defects by making one thing the standard of another which has no relation to it.” 
W. Hazcirr. 


So many people have offered opinions or asked information about 
the change in title of Alexandra House, that I believe an account of 
how it came to be may allay their agitation. 

One old student writes and says ‘‘ How very nice it feels to be Queen 
Alexandra’s own House—how much more distinguished than before |” 
Another flies at me: (or it reads like that!) “ How dare you tamper 
with the name of ouv House, and go adding an ‘s’ and an apostrophe 
to it ?’’—as if I, forsooth, were the original first cause! Whereas quite 
another person was responsible, as you shall hear. 

Perhaps, as this is never likely to come into the Person’s hands, 


the tale may be unfolded without varnish. 
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Well, it began in this way. The Person (unnamed) had the temerity 
to advertise, in all the papers, another ‘ Alexandra House *—actually 
a boarding house for the general public, and situated within a mile of 
our own royally constituted domain. He even had ‘ Alexandra House ’ 
painted large and gold over the front door. For six months we were 
besieged daily with letters, parcels, telegrams, flower-pots, pairs of boots— 
all for the other Alexandra House. There would be peal after peal on 
the telephone: “I want to speak to Colonel Pepperpot.”’ 

“He doesn’t live here.” 

“What nonsense! Aren’t you 3698 Western ?” 

“Yes ; but Colonel Pepperpot doesn’t live here.” 

“T tell you he does. Don’t you know who lives in your own house ? ”’ 

“No gentleman lives here. This is a house for ladies only.” 


“A house for —— Oh Isay! Look here. Js that Alexandra 





House or is it not ?” 

“Yes. It is Alexandra House.” 

“Well, then, none of your cheek. Send Colonel Pepperpot down 
to me immediately ! ” 


And so it went on all day. 


Finally it became so acute that it had to be reported to the Com- 
mittee. The Committee said kindly, ‘‘ Oh, approach the Person in a 
friendly spirit. Let the Lady Superintendent approach him, and see 


if something can’t be done.” 


So the Lady Superintendent, in her best hat and best smile, made 
two pacific excursions ; but in neither of them did she get within speaking 
distance. Then the Person was successfully stalked by a determined 
Man, and on being brought to bay he said, “ Well, yes, perhaps I might 
make a change. But I’ve got a stack of new writing paper, I must use 


that up first. I'll take a few weeks and think it over.” 


Three months passed. Still ‘ Alexandra House’ blazed golden over 
that abandoned doorway. Still the Pepperpots wrestled with the tele- 
phone (ow telephone—they hadn’t got one) and the flower-pots were 
flung inside our hall-door. 

The subject came up again before the Committee. A letter was 
written, Approached on paper, the Person proved more intractable than 


before. “No,” he replied, ‘I have advertised largely. Who is to 
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indemnify me for al] my expenses ? Until you do, I shan’t listen to a 
word of your proposals.” Wi ell, we could not begin to subsidize boarding- 
houses. We appealed for help and counsel to the Law. “Nota ghost 
of a chance,” said the Law. “ If you went into Court you wouldn’t 
have a leg to stand on. Why, anybody may take a tenement in a slum 
and call it Windsor Castle if he likes. You can’t stop him. If there’s 
any changing to be done, why don’t you do it ?” 

Why didn’t we do it ? We couldn’t; but we could and did lay 
the whole matter before our President. Not that it seemed very hopeful 
that she would be able to attend to our concerns for a long time just 
then, with her own grief naturally dwarfing every other interest in her 
mind. But with that prompt kindness which js so characteristic, 
Queen Alexandra replied at once. She placed us on a height where no 
one could dare follow. It was her Wish and decision that the house 
be known henceforward as 


“QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S House.” 


Jhe Jerm’s Awards 


“That will do very well, child; let the other young ladies have a chance to exhibit,’-— 
J. Austen, 


The following awards were made at the close of the Easter Term :— 


1. Councit Exuipitions (£50) — 


Gladys Blume ee £8 
Katherine Vincent (Singing) £8 
Gwendolen M. Nunn (Piano) £8 
Florence M. Hanson i £8 
Waldemar E, Pauer (Organ) £8 
Aubrey Cocks-Thonger (Horn) £10 


2. CHARLOTTE HotmeEs EXHIBITION (£15)— 
Evelyn M. Pickup, a.r.c.m, (Violin) 
3. Paver MEmorIAL EXHIBITION (£7 10s) for a Piano Student being proxime in 
the Open Scholarship Competition— 
Gladys M. Cawston 
4. CLEMENTI Exuipition (value about £28) FOR PIANorortTE PLayinc— 
Jennie Wilson 
5. ORGAN EXTEMPoRISING PRIZE (value £3 35)— 
Albert Midgley (Scholar) 
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Henry Lesiie (Herefordshire Philharmonic) Prize ({10) For SINGERS— 
Lillie D. Chipp 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN PRIZE (£5) FOR CoMPosITION— 
Edward D. Tayler, a.R.c.M. 

SCHOLEFIELD PRIZE (£3) FOR STRING PLAaYERS— 
Juliet Motto (Scholar) (Violin) 


DANNREUTHER PRIZE (£9 9s) for the best performance of a Pianoforte Concerto 


with Orchestra— 
Joseph A. Taffs (Scholar) 


MuriEL Foster (Mrs Goetz) Prize (£10) FoR FEMALE SINGERS— 
Clytie M. Hine, A.R.c.M. 

CHALLEN & SON GOLD MEDAL FOR PIANOFORTE PLAYING— 
Emmie Gregory 


Gotp MeEDat presented by Raja Sir S. M. Tagore of Calcutta ror THE Most 
GENERALLY DESERVING PuPIL— 


Cedric Sharpe (Scholar) 


Joun Hopkinson MEDALS FoR PIANOFORTE PLayinc— 
Gold Medal .. Mary B, Graham 
Silver Medal -. Joseph A. Taffs (Scholar) 


ExLocution CLass— 


Eric W. Roper .. Director's Prize 
Coralie Stoddart .. Registrar's Prize 
Moya Finucane .. Mr Cairns James's Improvement Prize 


Operatic CLass: Prizes of {1 1s— 
presented by Miss Kate Anderson (Mrs Bevan) and Miss Beynon (Mrs Earle) — 
Bessie Jones 
presented by Miss Fanny Heywood—Margaret de l’E. Champneys, A.R.C.M. 
presented by the Director—Clytie M. Hine, a.Rr.c.M. 
presented by Mrs Frank Pownall—Ethel D. Lebish 


16.—TuHE Direcror’s History Prize for Christmas Term, 1910, was awarded to— 


Gladys V. Hislop 





